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Courtenay; and any further dispute that should arise
was to be submitted to the judgment of the same men.
The treaty concluded with the most solemn vows of
mutual loyalty. Henry II., warrior though he was, was
never eager for war. It is possible that he may have
sincerely intended to arrange all future disputes in this
strangely modern manner, but he had to reckon with the
hot blood of a young king in whose heart burnt relent-
less hatred to the Angevins.
For the time all looked well. Henry wrote a letter to
his justieiar, Eanulf Glanville, announcing the happy
reconciliation that he had made, with some very pious
expressions of gratitude for the Christian feeling that
had been shown by all Philip took again into favour
the whole house of Champagne, including Duke Henry of
Burgundy and Henry, count of Bar-le-Duc, nephews of
Queen Alice. He assigned to his mother seven livres
parisis a day so long as Louis VII. should live, and after
his death he promised her her whole dower, keeping only
the strong castles in his own hand. Philip of Flanders
entered into the arrangement. He renewed his former
treaties with Henry, and promised to supply him at need
with five hundred knights in return for an annual pension
of a hundred pounds. The French constable, Ealph of
Clennont, did homage to Henry IE. It was a kind of
final ratification of the peace. Then the kings went
their ways.
The treaty marked the downfall of the predominance
of Flanders in the counsels of the French sovereign. It
marked a temporary rapprochement with England. But
its importance may easily be exaggerated. Philip ceased
his unseemly quarrel with his mother and her kin, but